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perty, is told frankly by the governor of the city that
"however many and long and large letters they may
send him across the seas," yet his vassals would hold
to the rights of their land, and "if," he adds, " on your
letters or your prayers your goods are restored to
you, I will suffer my right eye to be put out."

Still by steady persistence the German cities got
their will, and of course they exercised it first on
members of their union. The defaulting city had to
pay a fine of something like two to three hundred
pounds of our money to the common fund of the
Union, and, in event of a recurrence, was threatened
with expulsion from the community. This punish-
ment was called unhansing, and it was inflicted several
times, and was only atoned for by the heaviest penalties
not only of money tributes, but often of pilgrimages
to some distant sacred shrine, to wipe out the disgrace
that the city had drawn down, not on itself alone,
but also on its brethren of the League, by the fact
that there could be such a black sheep among them.

Such, briefly, was the empire that, by the middle
of the thirteenth century, was exercised by a com-
munity of German men of commerce, who had their
seat of control, not at home, but on a foreign soil.
Such, briefly, was the rise of these powerful merchants
who not only dared to dictate terms to distant cities,
but were absolutely obeyed. Such, briefly, was the
transformation of bands of pirates and adventurous
traders into a peace-loving and industrious association.

Let us now take a rapid glance at what had
occurred meantime in the Holy Roman Empire and
the towns.